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II. — The Speaker and the Hearer 
By Professor WALTER PETERSEN 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

That language is a social product, which presupposes both 
the speaker and the hearer, is a linguistic commonplace, the 
acceptance of which in theory is self-evident. Nevertheless 
it is equally true that in discussions of individual problems 
and in explanations of individual linguistic phenomena the 
hearer is almost completely ignored even at the present time. 
Cf., e.g., Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, 237, 
Carnoy, T.A.P.A. xlix, iio, Ph. Wegener, I.F. xxxix, 1 ff. 
The latter asserts that the psychologist Wundt slighted the 
part of the hearer in language changes even moire than Paul 
in his much earlier Principien der Sprachgeschichte. 

The object of this article is not, however, to discuss the 
part of the hearer in its entirety, nor to establish or review 
the different aspects of his influence on language as thoroughly 
as possible, but merely to take up some aspects of his influ- 
ence, more particularly those changes which are due to the 
misinterpretation of the speaker by the hearer, who may 
then in his own speaking reproduce not what the earlier 
speaker actually said, but what the hearer thought he had 
said. It is a highly plausible cause, as we shall see later, 
either alone or in complication with other causes, for certain 
phonetic as well as morphological and semantic and syntac- 
tic changes. 

That such misinterpretations give rise to bizarre ephemeral 
creations, which usually soon fall victims to the correction 
of others, is a well-known fact. As a particularly humorous 
example I quote the following from F. N. Scott in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, ix, 578: "Two children 
five years of age who were playing marbles on the sidewalk, 
were contending over some fine point in the game. Said 
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one to the other, ' I know just as much about marbles as you 
do.' The other, not catching the first part of the sentence, 
spoke up belligerently, and the following dialogue ensued : 
4 Who's a Yoo-doo ? ' ' You're a Yoo-doo.' ' You're another.' 
* Yoo-doo ! ' ' Yoo-doo ! ' At this point the children were 
separated by their elders, but for several weeks ' yoo-doo ' was 
in good standing in the neighborhood as a term of vitupera- 
tion." 

If such innovations do not differ so much from the correct 
way of speaking that they are weeded out, or if the causes 
of the misunderstanding are operative in such a large num- 
ber of cases that the changes are adopted by a larger number 
of individuals, they, like other innovations, may become 
well-established forms and even supplant original forms and 
lead to imitation and the establishing of whole categories. 

Changes of this kind, like other changes which begin in 
the mistakes of individuals, presuppose, at least for a time, 
the coexistence of the old and new form or usage. Conse- 
quently misinterpretation of the speaker by the hearer can- 
not be assumed to have played a part in universal changes 
like those sound changes which are called ' regular ' or ' spon- 
taneous,' such as the change of I. E. to Germanic a, unless 
indeed it were found possible to show why a familiar phenom- 
enon should suddenly become misinterpreted universally. 
It has repeatedly been assumed that such misinterpretation 
was due to the misunderstanding by the children of the adult 
language in the process of learning to speak, and the conse- 
quent substitution of what they thought they had heard. 
Thus Meillet, Introduction? 6 f., would assign the chief r61e in 
sound change to children, and yet at the same time seems to 
feel the difficulty involved in assuming that all children would 
misinterpret in the same way at the same time, as is shown 
by his vague and unconvincing reference to "deep causes 
which tend to appear among all children born of indigenous 
parents in the same place at a particular time." The rea- 
sons for not accepting to any appreciable extent the influ- 
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ence of children on linguistic changes which deviate from the 
original sufficiently to be observed and corrected 1 are con- 
vincingly stated by Meringer, Aus dent Leben der Sprache, 
228 ff. Whatever the real cause of the perplexing 'regular' 
sound changes, they do not concern us as examples of misin- 
terpretation by the hearer. 

On the other hand, a well-known certain class of examples 
is found in language mixture, when those who learn a new 
language substitute for strange sounds and combinations 
of sounds those of their own language which are similar. In 
by far the larger number of instances this must be due to 
misunderstanding the sounds of the strange language rather 
than only to inability to reproduce what is correctly heard ; 
for correct hearing of what is unfamiliar is practically im- 
possible. 2 We need think only of the habitual substitution 
of the uvular or rolled alveolar r for the American cacuminal 
r in the English of Frenchmen or Germans as learned in 
America, in order to find plausible the hypothesis that the 
earliest characteristics of the Romance languages were due 
to substitution of native sounds for misunderstood Roman 
sounds, or that Prakrit owed its phonetic differences from 
Sanskrit largely to a similar influence of the native Dravidian 
tongues which it displaced. 3 And what has happened here 
in the growth of entire languages is the same as what takes 
place in sound substitutions in individual borrowed words 
or groups of words, as when Greek final -o? and -ov became 
-us and -urn in words which Latin borrowed from the Greek, 
e.g. Lat. pontus = ttoWo? and malum = Doric fiaXov; simi- 
larly when Lat. u consonans appears as /3 or ov in Greek in 

1 This does not deny the influence of children on such changes as are too 
subtle for immediate detection and correction (cf., e.g., p. 31), nor does it deny 
that grosser changes occur in the language of individual children. These, 
however, are weeded out by their parents or continue only as individual pecu- 
liarities. Cf. Oertel, op. cit. 235 ff. 

2 Cf. Oertel, op. cit. 240 ff., on the difficulty of perceiving correctly the sounds 
of a foreign language. 

3 Cf. J.A.O.S. xxxii, 421 ff. 
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words borrowed from Latin, e.g. OvepyCKios or Bepytkios = 
Vergilius. Cf. Paul, Principien, 3 369 f., who, however, im- 
putes an unnecessarily active part to the speaker's deficient 
" Bewegungsgefiihl. " 

Equally clear is the misinterpretation of the speaker by 
the hearer when the latter associates the sound of the foreign 
words with words in his own language and reproduces them 
in accordance with his misunderstanding, i.e., in so-called 
popular etymology, as when in English asparagus became 
sparrow-grass, or in popular German unguentum Neopolitanutn 
became umgewendeter Napoleon. Cf. Wundt, Sprachpsycho- 
logie, 3 476 ff. 

Does misinterpretation also play a part in any of the nu- 
merous other kinds of sound change, more particularly as- 
similation and dissimilation? For contact dissimilations 
I shall content myself with referring to the above-mentioned 
article of Albert J. Carnoy, "On the Real Nature of Dis- 
similation," T.A.P.A. xlix, 101 ff. As to assimilation, no 
doubt such instances as are perfectly regular and affect every 
occurrence of a combination cannot be referred to wrong 
perception any more than the regular spontaneous sound 
changes. Except in case of language mixture, misunder- 
standing will affect only one word at a time, and while, for 
example, we could readily see how perceiving *regtus as rectus 
might have led to pronouncing in the latter way if this were 
a sporadic occurrence of such a change, yet the existence of 
junctus : jungo, actus : ago, and other forms without ex- 
ception involving the same change, forces us to seek for the 
cause in the speaker exclusively. On the other hand, in 
changes which affect only sporadic instances of combina- 
tions, we may often suspect that difficulty of perception 
either assisted in the change or was the principal cause. So 
particularly in distant assimilations as well as dissimilations ; 
for the recurrence of similar or identical sounds in successive 
syllables is extremely hard to follow accurately, and it is just 
as easy, for example, to understand sounds that are merely 
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similar as identical (assimilation) as to understand as merely 
similar those which are identical (dissimilation). It is much 
easier to understand such assimilations as Rhodian PoXifios < 
fidXifio'; 4 or Lat. berbex < verbex* from the point of view of 
the hearer than of the speaker, without in the least denying 
that the subtle associations of the different sounds of a word 
and their images antecedent to speaking may also have some- 
thing to do with the result. The same may be said of such 
dissimilations as Gr. '2air<f>a> < ^air<)>a> or Lat. obsetrix < 
obstetrix (cf. Carnoy, I.e.), of many instances of haplology, 
e.g. Gr. fjfi&ipvov < rifii- fieSifivov, Lat. tnedialem < *medi- 
dialem; for the consciousness of derivation will make the 
omission more difficult for the speaker than the hearer, since 
the latter will not think of the meaning of the word till after 
the perception of the same, and even then if he recognizes 
that he has heard wrongly there may be a predisposition to 
follow his wrong perception unconsciously when he himself 
uses the word. Similarly many instances of metathesis are 
more easily understood by assigning a part of the responsi- 
bility for the change to the hearer, e.g. Lat. leriquiae for reli- 
quiae, displicina for disciplina, particularly when, as in the 
latter example, association with another word (displiceo) 
facilitated the change. In fact, such secondary associations 
for a word are highly improbable until it has been heard by 
persons to whom it is more or less unfamiliar. This con- 
sideration brings us to another point. A glance over the 
different examples of distant assimilation and dissimilation, 
haplology, and metathesis, given, e.g., by Brugmann, Grund- 
riss, i, 2 847 ff., reveals a particularly high proportion of 
words which must have been unfamiliar at least to some per- 
sons or at some time (borrowed words, technical words, 
proper names, long words). Now except in the rare cases 

4 It need hardly be said that these examples and most subsequent ones were 
selected merely for the purpose of illustrating processes that must have been 
of common occurrence, without in the least claiming that these very words 
were the ones which must have gone through these processes. 
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where a word is coined, the use of an unfamiliar word means 
the reproduction of one heard in some one else's speech, and 
the failure to reproduce it accurately usually involves having 
heard the word wrongly at the time, although subsequent 
distortion of the image of the unfamiliar word is also possi- 
ble. Therefore false perception by the hearer must be held 
accountable for the later false reproduction in the larger part 
of these kinds of changes. 

In the final stage of syncope and apocope the influence of 
the hearer again is probably very great. Just before the 
middle vowel of French acketer, for example, or the original 
final vowel of Lat. animal disappeared, it was pronounced 
so obscurely that the hearer could not recognize it at all 
times. He might then reproduce these words without the 
vowels being pronounced at all. 

If the influence of wrong interpretation of the speaker by the 
hearer thus shows itself even in phonetic changes, it is much 
more potent in word formation, in changes of meaning, and 
in syntactical changes. These are often so subtle that the 
difference between the usage of the first speaker and of the 
original hearer, who changed the usage, is either not detected 
at all, or only a vague feeling of difference is caused, alto- 
gether insufficient to center the attention upon itself and thus 
lead to correction. 

In the formation of words all those innovations which are 
due to wrong division of words in a sentence or wrong analy- 
sis of individual words, are to be ascribed largely to the in- 
fluence of the hearer. Uncertainty of analysis can be found 
only with those who are not complete masters of the word or 
expression they are using, and who therefore have previously 
acted in the capacity of hearer rather than speaker. Thus 
no one who fully understood and used correctly Fr. amie 
' friend ' would while speaking have analyzed m'amie ' my 
friend' as ma mie (cf. ma mere), and then used mie regularly 
as ' friend ' ; but in the transmission from the speaker to the 
hearer who is less familiar with the word or combination, 
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such a false analysis would be easier to understand. It might 
be argued that the example given must have been a familiar 
one to nearly every one who understood the language, but 
even if so, wrong analysis is much easier for the hearer, who 
can be caught off his guard as it were, than it would be for the 
speaker. An exactly similar case is the abstraction of Greek 
arra from combinations like (T/uicpd rra, b analyzed ap.Up 
arra, an unthinkable mistake for a speaker who knew what 
he was saying. 

When new suffixes arise by misdividing a word so that a 
part of the original stem is felt as being a part of the suffix, 
it is evident that such a misunderstanding again must usually 
arise in the hearer, since any one who has once analyzed a 
word correctly will not often capriciously desert his correct 
habit and create a new suffix during the very process of speak- 
ing. In Greek Diminutives in -wv, 206, I have mentioned 
cases like oyfraptBiov 'little fish ' (as an article of food) from 
a primitive oyjrdpiov, which was itself originally a diminutive 
of 6tyov, but later became equivalent to it. At one time 
therefore some of the speakers of the language must have 
felt btydpiov as 'little fish,' others merely as 'fish.' If 
oyjraplSiov was first formed by those who considered oifrdpiov 
as merely 'fish,' it must have been analyzed as byfrap-iBiov or 
oifrapi-Siov, but they might have been speaking to hearers to 
whom oyjtdpiov meant 'little fish.' The result would be that 
the latter would analyze as oyjr-apiBiov, abstracting the new 
diminutive suffix -apiBiov, for to them every part of the 
word except the simple stem oyfr- would convey the diminu- 
tive idea. Similarly a new suffix is abstracted by referring 
a derivative to a parallel stem instead of the real primitive, 
as in Gr. yfrvKrrfp-lBiov ' little winecooler' (: yfrVKTijp), kv/i@- 
IBiov, ' little cup' ( : kv^<k, /cv/i^i)), which have a suffix ab- 

5 Wrong analysis was often fostered by habits of dividing syllables, neces- 
sarily so, for example, in the second case cited, where the division could only be 
<riii-Kpi.T-Ta, for tt (i.e., t as geminata) could not begin a syllable. The con- 
sequent necessary pronunciation of the first part of the t in close connection 
with the preceding a blurred the place of the word division for the hearer. 
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stracted from words like x VT P® H0V ' little pot,' formed from 
Xinpk, xyrpihos, but referred to X^P 11 an d then analyzed 
%vTp-i8iov. This of course could not have been done by 
the first speaker who coined the word, but most probably 
took place in the transmission to some hearer, who as a matter 
of course could not know whether x VT P® l0V had been formed 
from x VT pfe or the equivalent %wrpa. Other examples might 
be cited ad libitum, without however introducing any new 
principles. 

This same kind of mistake on the part of the hearer as to 
derivation is the cause of new formations in verbal stems as 
well as nominal stems, in case endings and personal endings 
as well as stem suffixes. Thus the regular classical Skr. de- 
nominative verbs in -iya- from nouns with short i, e.g. ard- 
tiydti ' plots injury ' : drdti-h, go back to the pattern janiydti 
' seeks a wife,' which, though derived from jam, was referred 
to jdni- by the hearer. The e/o subjunctives formed from 
athematic tense stems, which originally could form the sub- 
junctive only with the short thematic vowel, e.g. Skr. ayd-h 
ayd-t, Gr. im/iev instead of dya-h dya-t, topev, are to be ex- 
plained similarly. The patterns were cases like Skr. bhdrd-t, 
Gr. <f>epr)-Te, which are regularly derived from the thematic 
forms like bhdra-ti and Qepe-re, but could be referred by 
the hearer to the equivalent athematic bhdr-ti and cpepre. 

As an example of a case-ending for the development of 
which the hearer is largely responsible might be mentioned 
the I. E. nom. ace. pi. neut. ending -a for stems, found, 
e.g., in Skr. yugd, Gr. &yd, Lat. juga. The reinterpreta- 
tion of this ending from a collective feminine nominative 
singular, like Ger. Gejoche, to a real neuter plural forming 
a part of the same case system as, e.g., Gr. £vyov, &yq>, or 
fry&v, could take place only in the transmission from the 
speaker to the hearer; for he to whom any particular form 
in -a ever was feminine singular could not easily change 
his point of view. Among personal endings of the verb Gr. 
-erav as secondary ending of the third person plural, e.g. in 
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the athematic imperfects like i&iBoaav or ehelicw<rav, aorists 
like eSo-crav, and pluperfects like ekekviee-crav, has a similar 
origin. It arose from forms like e&eigav, i.e., e8eiic-<ra-v, 
in which the complex of suffix -<ra- plus personal ending -v 
was mistaken as personal ending, by the hearer of course. 
That this was a difficult misunderstanding even so, and had 
to be facilitated by the association of eSeigav with the origi- 
nal *e8et.K-pev from *eSeiK-a-iiev and *e8euc-Te from *eSet>e-<7-T€ r 
that, moreover, in eSeii-av itself the original stem suffix was -a--, 
and that the personal ending -av also has behind it a further 
history, does not affect the principle involved here. Cf. 
Brugmann, Grundriss, n, 3, 2 631 for the history of the form. 

A very extensive category in which the hearer's interpre- 
tation of the speaker is one of the principal, if not the princi- 
pal, cause of its existence consists of those adverbs which 
arose from stereotyped case forms. Of any individual's at- 
titude toward such a form we may say that if he ever dis- 
tinctly felt it as a case form he always will do so. To take 
only a few instances of an almost illimitable category, he to 
whom Gr. fieya, e.g. in tieya fioav 'shout loudly,' was still a 
cognate accusative, to whom Skr. cird-m 'long' was still an 
accusative of extent of time, he who ever felt Lat. domi ' at 
home' as a locative case of domus, or 0. H. G. nahtes (Ger. 
nachts) ' during the night ' as a genitive of time within which, 
would almost always continue to feel these forms as living 
cases; but on the other hand the hearer, who would per- 
ceive only the speaker's meaning of the whole without being 
able to follow his attitude in detail, could easily fail to feel 
the connection of such uses with the regular paradigm, and 
in that case the forms would to him be adverbs, the mechani- 
cal repetition of which without analysis would soon estab- 
lish them as independent words — the case forms have be- 
come stereotyped. 

Just as this group of adverbs in their development from 
case forms, so again prepositions which were felt as govern- 
ing cases, in their development from adverbs, largely 
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depended on the transmission to the hearer. If an indi- 
vidual once definitely felt, e.g. in the sentence iic 8e vr)b<; fir) 
(A 439, 'she stepped from the ship'), the case as dependent 
on the verb and consequently by itself meaning 'from the 
ship,' while the «e was to him simply an adverb 'outside' 
and connected only with the verb, with no closer relation to 
the substantive, it is hard to see how he could ever come to 
the point where he forgot the case meaning and connected 
the preposition so closely with the substantive as to feel a 
relation of dependence of the latter on the former. On the 
other hand, failure to follow the freer uses of such combina- 
tions on the part of others is very natural and would prob- 
ably result ultimately in assuming the relation of govern- 
ment which is the principal earmark of the preposition in 
its connection with substantives. The same could of course 
be illustrated by any other prepositional phrase in which 
the 'governed' case shows traces of meanings belonging to 
the case as such, e.g. in Latin in aedibus esse, which developed 
from ' to be inside in the building' (aedibus), to ' to be in the 
building.' 

A more isolated instance of a similar change which must 
be attributed to the interpretation of the hearer is the rein- 
terpretation of the old Greek particle rr) ' there ' (cf . the pro- 
nominal stem to-) as an imperative meaning 'take.' Thus 
1347, Kv/cXayjr, rr), nrle olvov, 'there, Cyclops, drink wine,' 
could easily be felt by a hearer as ' take, Cyclops, drink wine.' 
That such reinterpretation took place somewhere is shown 
by Sophron's plural rrjre, with regular verbal ending. Cf. 
Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gram. 616, where attention is 
called to the fact that a pattern for such a formation existed 
in ayeTe, plural of the verb form aye, which, conversely, had 
become a mere particle. 

The same process was involved when prior nominal mem- 
bers of compounds were reinterpreted as verbal. The re- 
interpretation of Gr. <f>iX6^evo<; ' having a dear guest friend ' 
as ' loving one's guest friend ' and consequent association with 
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the verb <f>i\ea>, of 0. H. G. strit-muot 'cupidity for the fight 
(strit)' as 'cupidity to fight (stritan),' of O. H. G. danc-bdri 
'gratias referens ' as being derived from dankon 'to thank,' 
could well take place only in the hearer. And only a person 
who had thus changed the interpretation of words heard by 
himself would be apt to form such compounds as Ger. an- 
wendbar, of which the first member is an indisputable verb. 

In the changes so far discussed the semantic aspect was 
often of great importance, but even when the reinterpreta- 
tion of the hearer was one of meaning, it led to changes of 
form when the hearer later became speaker. We may now 
consider the influence of the hearer on semantic change inde- 
pendent of any formal changes, although there are no hard 
and fast dividing lines. Compare, for example, the change 
of attitude toward the Greek aorists in -i)v, like e^dvrjv, orig- 
inally intransitive ('I appeared'), but evidently interpreted 
by the hearer as a passive (' I was shown ') in connection with 
the active verb <f>aiva>.'I show.' Primarily a purely seman- 
tic change, it influenced without question the development 
of first aorist passives like ekv6i)v, and consequently had its 
secondary influence on form also. 

Of the various categories of semantic change mentioned 
by Wundtin the eighth chapter of his Sprachpsychologie, those 
changes which result in making an originally subordinate 
element in the meaning of a word the dominant one, show 
the influence of the hearer to a pronounced degree. Thus 
while the shift of meaning of Lat. penna ' feather ' to that of 
Eng. pen could go on independently of the hearer as long as 
it designated only a quill used for writing, yet the change of 
attitude which made it possible to use the word of a steel pen 
in modern times was most probably a shift of attention on 
the part of the hearer compared with that of the speaker. 
The latter considered the dominant element of the meaning 
that expressed by Eng. feather, the object which the word 
always designated being in this instance merely put to a dif- 
ferent use. In the transmission to the hearer, however, its 
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use for writing could appear as the dominant element when- 
ever it was thus applied, and after this interpretation became 
habitual it was natural to use the word also of a steel pen. 
In this case, too, it might be mentioned that a person meeting 
the word for the first time in such an application would neces- 
sarily feel as the dominant element that which was suggested 
by the situation, namely, that of being used for writing ; and 
that, therefore, the younger generation plays a large part in 
such shifts of meaning. The influence of the hearer on a 
change of the dominating element of the meaning of a word 
can also be illustrated by Gr. oi gevoi. Originally meaning 
' the strangers,' it could be applied to hired soldiers who came 
from other states in contrast to citizen soldiers without af- 
fecting the dominant element. The fact, however, that 
these soldiers from other states were mercenaries could lead 
the hearer to consider ' mercenary ' the essential part of the 
meaning, and thus the way could be paved for applying the 
term oi %£voi even to such mercenaries as were not strangers, 
if such a thing were possible under the Greek system. On 
the other hand %4vo<; 'stranger' could also be applied to the 
visiting stranger or guest friend, and the hearer might feel 
this to be the important element in the complex rather than 
the foreign origin felt by the speaker, and thus became fixed 
the meaning ' guest friend.' In almost the same way I. E. 
*ghosti-s ' stranger ' became Lat. hostis ' enemy,' but Ger. gast 
and Eng. guest. 

In no category is there a greater probability of the hearer's 
attitude differing from the speaker's than in all changes which 
involve the affective elements. Pleasure or displeasure of 
the speaker will indeed make themselves known to the hearer 
when they are intense enough to reveal themselves in his ex- 
pressive movements (facial or otherwise), but even then the 
hearer will often not be able to judge to what elemental parts 
of the discourse of the speaker the feeling belongs, and at 
other times it may escape him altogether. There is conse- 
quently the possibility of associating the expressed feeling 
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with the wrong word, of not perceiving it at all, and of sub- 
stituting his own attitude for that of the speaker. The latter 
occurs, for example, in cases like Gr. ewy&j?, originally 'of 
good character, good-hearted.' Hearers who despised this 
quality associated their own feeling of contempt with the 
word, and therefore perceived it and subsequently used it 
as meaning 'foolish.' A similar change is found in Gr. 
t'Stc&Tjjs, which was at first only an objective designation 
of a private citizen or soldier or man without expert 
knowledge. When heard, however, and later used, by those 
who felt themselves superior to individuals so designated, 
e.g. the officer in regard to the private, or the man of knowl- 
edge in regard to the uninitiated, the result was the asso- 
ciation with the word of that contempt which later appeared 
in the meaning of the English derivative idiot. In a case 
like this, of course, it cannot be claimed that the association 
of the word with the feeling must have taken place at the 
very time the hearer heard the word, but may well have oc- 
curred subsequently in the interval between hearing and 
using it. In this case it would not properly illustrate the 
process here discussed. On the other hand the influence 
of the hearer is much more probable again in case of Ger. 
elend O. H. G. eli-lenti. The development from ' exiled ' or 
'homeless' to 'miserable' took place most easily through 
the hearer's considering the feeling resulting from homeless- 
ness as the essential element when the word was used by 
the speaker in a more objective sense, although not neces- 
sarily without secondary associated feeling. 

The hearer's failure to understand fully or at all the feel- 
ing-tone of expressions used by the speaker is the cause of a 
large part of the weakening or fading out of emotional words 
or expressions. When, for example, one spoke of a terribly 
hideous dream, it might well be with the idea that the dream 
was so hideous as actually to inspire terror, but the chances 
are that the hearer would not be able to follow and that it 
would to him be synonymous with a very hideous dream. As 
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a result he might speak of a terribly good time, just as in pop- 
ular language awfully is so often used. In Ger. sehr the mean- 
ing ' very ' has actually supplanted ' painfully ' altogether, 
and in Gr. alvm 'very' existed alongside of 'terribly' as a 
perfectly reputable meaning. The same process accounts 
for the fading of emotional elements in diminutives. If 
Johnny was originally always used as a term of endearment, 
the hearer would often not notice it, and it would to him be- 
come a mere name. Similarly Gr. iraihiov 'little boy or 
girl ' lost its hypocoristic meaning largely because of the 
hearer's inability to understand the speaker's affection ; and 
in the same way Ger. Mddchen ' dear little girl ' became sim- 
ply 'girl' 

The hearer again played an important part in those seman- 
tic changes which were called by Wundt associative Ver- 
dichtung, i.e., associative condensation, which takes place 
when a word becomes associated with another which origi- 
nally stood in no relation to it, and as a result absorbs the 
meaning of the latter and correspondingly changes its own 
meaning. The first group of such changes is due to associa- 
tions of a syntactic nature, as when the meaning of the phrase 
capital city became condensed into the single word capital, 
which then became a noun instead of an adjective. The 
first step in such a change, the coalescing of the meaning of 
the two words, took place most easily in the transmission to 
the hearer. The second step, the use of one word to repre- 
sent the two, was a conscious ellipsis at first, and did not 
differ from abbreviations like Fred for Frederick and car for 
motor car, in which the missing syllables or words were at 
first supplied from the memory of the hearer. The ellipsis 
itself, however, concerns the speaker exclusively. In the 
third step again, in the fading of the suppressed part from 
the memory, the hearer plays a prominent part once more. 
That the person who considered capital an adjective sug- 
gesting the modified noun and used it thus would not so easily 
change his attitude as the hearer, is self-evident. The latter 
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would naturally attribute the whole of the meaning of capital 
city to capital itself if he had not been in the habit of using 
the same ellipsis, and if the context, as usually, nevertheless 
made clear the speaker's meaning. All three steps can also 
be illustrated by French pas for ne . . . pas. Surely any 
one who ever felt this as ' not a step,' ' not a bit ' would con- 
tinue to do so, but the child learning the language, for ex- 
ample, would be prone to see nothing in the group but an 
emphatic not, of which pas was the really important part. 
Only after that could ne be omitted and pas appear as a com- 
plete negative in phrases like pas encore ' not yet.' Similar 
condensations are, e.g., university from the original univer- 
sitas sckoliarium or litterarum, and glass for glass tumbler. 

In the second class of condensations, in which the word 
takes upon itself semantic factors from particular uses or 
applications, the hearer again is not to be neglected. As an 
example may serve Gr. <rrpov06<i, originally 'bird' of any 
kind (as is shown by the phrase im> eyas arpovOos ' the large 
bird,' i.e. ' ostrich '), but usually ' sparrow.' This, the com- 
monest bird, was of tenest so designated, and the speaker was 
not introducing an innovation when he applied the general 
term to this particular kind of bird. However, the hearer, 
understanding the word to refer to the sparrow, would easily 
associate with it everything possible under the circumstances, 
and could not, except in case of habitual identity of his own 
usage, know whether the speaker had associated with that 
word the general notion of any bird or only the kind of bird 
present. Similarly the association of Eng. wheel with a bicy- 
cle was facilitated by the hearer's tendency to inject into 
the word everything that would be in harmony with the sit- 
uation rather than to take it in the more general way. 

Just as the modifying perception of the hearer is a factor 
in the fading out of the affective elements of a word, so it 
may also be in the fading of metaphors, taking the latter 
term in the real psychological sense of a conscious indi- 
vidual transfer of a word to something perceived as similar. 
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If the speaker, for example, uses the word fox of a cunning 
person, or goose of a silly woman, with full consciousness 
of the animals compared, the hearer may associate the mean- 
ing of cunning or silliness directly with the word or with- 
out thinking of the animals, particularly if he first becomes 
acquainted with such words in their metaphorical use. Con- 
sequently no doubt the learning of a language by the children 
may be of considerable influence in the incorporation and 
fading of metaphors. However, in cases like these men- 
tioned, they will be bound to meet the original use also, and 
this may cause them secondarily to feel the transferred use 
as metaphorical after all. On the whole, individuals will 
themselves vary in their attitude toward such words, feel- 
ing them as metaphors only if their discourse is sufficiently 
slow to arouse the images of the animals compared. Where, 
however, as in case of Eng. vixen, the original meaning has 
all but disappeared, association with the animal must be very 
rare. The same is true, e.g., for Ger. Kran 'crane' in the 
metaphorical sense of a machine for loading ships as opposed 
to Kranich designating the animal. That these two origi- 
nally synonymous words should have been thus differentiated 
presupposes the fading of the metaphor, and cannot be the 
cause of it, since as long as it was understood to be a meta- 
phor, formal identity of the words for both ideas was a neces- 
sity. On the whole we may say that the greater the differ- 
ence between the thing originally designated and the thing 
to which the word is applied metaphorically, the greater the 
chances of the hearer not noticing the figurative use and con- 
sidering a word thus used as a different word. It is very 
doubtful if there are any who think of Eng. crane, when used 
of the machine, as being the same word as that designating 
the bird, unless they are reflecting etymologists. Neither 
would a Roman, after pupilla ' little girl ' had been used of 
the pupil of the eye because of the reflected image in it, have 
associated this application very often with the original use; 
in fact the hearer would never have understood the reason 
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for the name unless it had been explained to him. In such 
metaphors, then, the interpretation of the words by the 
hearer as plain language was a foregone conclusion. Also 
in case of derivatives from such metaphors, like Eng. cocky 
or Fr. caprice, Ital. cappricio, originally '*goat-like behavior' 
(Lat. capra 'goat'), the hearer would be particularly prone 
not to understand the use as figurative. 

The last larger group of semantic changes in which the 
hearer plays a prominent part is the wiping out of small dis- 
tinctions between partial synonyms. To him it will very 
often be impossible to follow the speaker in drawing slight 
distinctions between words of similar meaning, for his only 
criteria are his own past experience with the word and the 
present situation in which it is placed. Consequently dis- 
tinctions which have gained a foothold on only a part of the 
linguistic community are continually leveled again, while 
others even fail in the first place to establish themselves in 
the approbation of a sufficient number of individuals to be 
sanctioned by usage. From the Greek Prodicus to the 
Crabbs of modern English, synonym mongers may well be 
driven to despair by the obtuseness and refractory attitude 
of the people as a whole in accepting their distinctions in the 
first place, and also by their utter inability to maintain such 
distinctions as they may have discovered (or imagined to 
have discovered) in actual usage. For even when these slight 
differences are based on actual usage, in as much as the as- 
sociative habits of each word often result in tendencies which 
to him who analyses usage seem to warrant drawing these 
fine distinctions, even in these cases the leveling influence of 
the hearer will continually show itself. Thus Gr. XaXeiv 
which, as shown by Ger. lallen* originally meant ' to chatter,' 
again and again occurs as a respectable word for Xeyeiv 'to 
speak ' or ' talk,' e.g. in the New Testament, where the use is 
frequent. For how should the hearer know, in case the 

'This and similar examples in the articles of Buck, A. J. P. xxxvi, 1 ff., 

125 ff. 
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speaker used the word of connected discourse with an air of 
contempt, whether that contempt was supposed to be as- 
sociated with the choice of that particular word? He could 
substitute the purely objective Xeyeiv and still speak the 
whole sentence with the same contempt. So also the dis- 
tinction between fiovKeadai 'to wish' (in the sense of 'de- 
sire') and eOeXeiv 'be willing,' and between ayairav, faXeiv, 
and epav, which express various modifications of 'to love,' 
are continually violated, though real. No wonder, then, that 
Prodicus failed utterly when he wanted to introduce a dis- 
tinction between ^Se<r0ai and ev<ppatveadai, and claimed that 
the former should be confined to -sensuous pleasure as op- 
posed to the intellectual pleasure of the latter (Plato, Prot. 
337 C). Nor is English any more successful in maintaining 
its distinctions. The common man pays absolutely no at- 
tention to any difference between sweat and perspiration, 
cyclone and tornado, fiddle and violin, no matter whether such 
differences originated in associative habits of a part of the 
linguistic community or whether they are conscious attempts 
to establish distinctions for some purpose or other. 

Sometimes the hearer may at least assist in the fading of 
distinctions between whole groups of words. The clearest 
case is the tendency to wipe out the difference between primi- 
tives and diminutives which designate, not a particularly 
small individual of a class, but a small class. Cf. Greek Di- 
minutives in -lov, 166. If, for example, a speaker used iraihlov 
' little child ' of one twelve years old and of normal size, it was 
because small size is characteristic of the class ' children ' as 
opposed to 'adults.' In very many instances such asso- 
ciations could not be reproduced in the hearer, who saw only 
the application to an individual by no means below the aver- 
age of those which the primitive could designate. To him 
therefore irai&iov appeared equivalent to 7ra« 'child' when 
thus used, and he might consequently himself use it without 
any reference to small size whatsoever. Compare in English 
the stereotyped use of young girl, designating in reality just 
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those individuals who are above the average of the size of 
girls (which of course includes children). 

Particularly good examples of the influence of the hearer 
in leveling slight distinctions are found in syntactical changes, 
which are merely one kind of semantic change offering par- 
ticularly good chances for the speaker's not following the 
hearer because of the delicacy and subtlety of the association 
of words in the sentence. In syntactical changes more than 
in any others the hearer may perceive the relation of linguis- 
tic elements or the meaning of a particular element differ- 
ently from the speaker, without changing the essential mean- 
ing of the whole and without being detected and suffering 
correction. Thus leveling of small distinctions is the first 
step of syncretism, so that the hearer plays a very important 
part in this common syntactic phenomenon also. 

In case-syncretism this step may be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the constructions used in Sanskrit and Latin to ex- 
press the material out of which something is made. Origi- 
nally, as is shown by the fact that Sanskrit allows both the 
instrumental and ablative, this could be expressed in two 
distinct ways at least. Thus Skr. kar- with the ablative was 
' to make from,' but with the instrumental ' to make with ' 
(e.g. carmana krtah ' made with leather,' cf. Brugmann, Grund- 
riss, n, 2, 2 486). Although these two expressions referred 
to the same situation, the speaker must have had a distinctly 
different attitude in each case. Only when the hearer is. 
taken into consideration are misunderstanding and confusion 
intelligible, for he would hardly do any more than perceive 
the whole phrase as referring to the whole situation, and to 
him the two constructions might become identical. Here, 
then, there is a starting point for the confusion of the two> 
cases which was the first step of the complete syncretism 
found in the Italic languages. There is no telling whether 
the speakers felt the Latin ligno fabricates as 'made from 
wood ' or ' made with wood,' or whether, as is most probable, 
the phrase was interpreted in its entirety without distinct 
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feeling for the use of the case. In fact, without such mechan- 
ization in the beginning there could be no syncretism. 

In the history of the tenses the development of the perfect 
is a good example of the same process. How did this tense, 
originally designating the state resulting from a past com- 
pleted action, become an aorist, which refers to the action 
itself, e.g. in later Greek and in Latin? To begin with, a 
speaker would have distinguished very sharply between 
redvrjKe 'he is dead' and Wave 'he died,' but many a situa- 
tion in which the difference was of no importance would cause 
uncertainty and consequent confusion between the meanings 
of the two forms for the hearer, who would then perhaps 
use them without distinction, as elBov xal -q^uoKa (160 B.C.) 
in a papyrus quoted by Brugmann, op. cit. 11, 3, 2 775. On 
the other hand, in the Germanic preterite-presents the dis- 
appearance of the association with the past action preceding 
the resultative state was also at least facilitated by the atti- 
tude of the hearer. I. E. *uida, Skr. veda, Gr. olBa, origi- 
nally ' I have seen or found out and therefore know,' became 
Goth, wait, 0. H. G. weiz ' I know ' largely because the hearer 
could not follow the speaker when he still thought of the past 
acquisition of the knowledge in situations in which this as- 
pect was unimportant and therefore not brought out by the 
context. 

In the syncretism of the optative and subjunctive, as com- 
pleted, for example, in the Italic and Germanic languages, 
instances like the following were important as bringing about 
the beginning of the feeling of equivalence. The attitude of 
the speaker toward the jussive subj'unctive was thoroughly 
different from that toward the prescriptive optative. To 
him, e.g., Skr. atho eta varam avrnita: mayaiva prdc\ diqq pra 
janatheti (A.B. 1, 7, 4) meant ' therewith he made this condi- 
tion : through me you shall find the eastern region,' while 
tdtra ydt pdcyes tan ma a caksithah (C.B. xi, 6, 1, 2) meant 
'whatever you may see there (i.e. in the East) you might 
report to me,' or ' I wish you would report to me.' To the 
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hearer, however, there was nothing in the context which 
would make the subjunctive in the first passage different 
from the optative in the second, with the result that he 
might feel the two moods as used in exactly the same way. 
Similarly in Greek <f>ep' & reicvov, vvv KaX to t»/? vtfo-ov /iddgs 
(Soph. Ph. 300) 'come now, child, you shall learn about the 
island,' with its jussive or voluntative subjunctive, might not 
appear to the hearer as different from x^P ^ *" «< 7a> (Soph. 
Ph. 674), 'you might go inside,' with a prescriptive optative 
derived from the potential. 

The hearer's influence in syntactic changes is not confined 
to the leveling of small distinctions, but at other times he may 
substitute his own interpretation for that of the speaker. 
It is, in fact, hard to see how certain changes which are not 
gradual, but presuppose a sudden leap, can be explained from 
the point of view of the speaker alone. There is, for example, 
no middle ground between the original interpretation of Skr. 
ndma, Gr. ovop,a as nominative, and the later conception of 
the same as accusative of specification in sentences like Sicl 
peaov Be pet tovtwv worafw<; Ka/3<ro? ovofia, eipo<; ir\46pov 
(Xen. An. 1, 4, 4) ; and the same may be said of evpos in the 
same sentence. If a person once considered such a sentence 
as consisting of three paratactic clauses (' between these flows 
a river, Carsus is its name, the width is of a pie thrum ') , there 
is very slight probability that some subtle association with 
' accusatives of specification ' of different origin would cause 
reinterpretation as an accusative, for there is no way by which 
this can be done gradually. It will be either nominative or 
accusative ; there is no middle ground. On the other hand, 
the hearer, who has no direct indication of the speaker's at- 
titude, may just as well perceive these words as accusatives 
if there are at hand as patterns other accusatives of specifi- 
cation, of different origin, as in airoTfj,T)8evre<i T<k Ke<pa\&<s 
€Te\evTT)<rav (ib. n, 6, 1). Instead of the three paratactic 
clauses there will then appear only one to the hearer : ' a 
river, Carsus by name, of a plethrum in width. ' 
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A similar instance is the reinterpretation of the old dative 
' of interest ' as dative of the agent, with gerundives and other 
verbal adjectives of similar meaning. There is however 
this difference, that only a different interpretation of the 
case is involved, but not a different case. Thus Gr. iroirjTeov 
e'/not, Lat. faciendum mihi, were originally ' for me it is some- 
thing to be done,' and would almost necessarily remain so 
for a speaker who ever used them with this attitude. The 
change to ' this must be done by me ' evidently took place in 
the transmission to the hearer. Only after such a change 
of attitude 7 would it be possible to extend the use of the da- 
tive of the agent first to ordinary passive participles, 8 e.g. 
neque haec visast mihi (Plaut.) ' nor was she seen by me,' then 
to finite verbs of the perfect system, e.g. irdvff fjiuv Treiroi- 
T)Tai (Xen.) 'everything has been done by us,' and even to 
finite verbs which do not belong to the perfect system, e.g. 
Tot? Be K.€pxvpaCoi<i oi>x ecop&vro (Thuc.) 'they were not 
seen by the Cercyraei.' 

In the construction of the accusative with the infinitive 
the part of the hearer is again shown by the fact that there 
is no transition stage between the original attitude repre- 
sented by Eng. I know this to be true, where this is felt as 
depending on the verb know while the infinitive is a second 
object, and the attitude toward many similar constructions 
of the classical languages, in which the accusative is felt as 
subject of the infinitive. In a sentence like Lat. jube hunc 
abire aliquo (Ter. Heaut. 585) the speaker at one stage would 
have felt the accusative as depending on the verb, but the 
hearer would probably not follow him, with the result that the 
accusative appeared as subject of the infinitive and the con- 
nection with the verb was broken completely. Only after 
this stage was reached could the hearer himself use such ac- 

7 Association of one verb form with another and consequent imitation of 
the construction of the one must also have played its part in such changes, 
which would then involve the speaker only. 

8 With these the original attitude is often still possible, though the transla- 
tion as a dative of ' interest ' may seem strained. 
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cusatives in connection with verbs which could not them- 
selves be used with an accusative, e.g., ego quidem tibi rum sim 
auctor te quoque profugere, (Cic. Alt. ix, 10, 5), or with imper- 
sonate, e.g., sed turn nimis inter omnis constabat neminem esse 
resalutatum (Cic. Phil. 11, 41, 106). 

The case of constructions like the Greek genitive absolute 
and the Latin ablative absolute is parallel to that of the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive. However much the ground 
may have been prepared beforehand by using these cases in 
connections which show their meaning to be more and more 
strained, yet the final step of feeling them as not depending 
on the principal verb at all, but as being a sort of dependent 
clause with the participle as predicate, is a sudden leap which 
is best explained as due to the failure of the hearer any longer 
to understand the strained case meaning of the noun as in- 
tended by the speaker. Thus in the Skr. indra prdtdr 
havdmaha, indra prayaty ddkaarl (R.V. 1, 16, 3) the speaker 
could have conceived the locative of the noun with the parti- 
ciple as a locative of time ('upon Indra we call early, upon 
Indra at the time of the advancing sacrifice ') but the hearer, 
since this is straining the locative of time somewhat, might 
not follow and might interpret by analogy with synonymous 
temporal clause, as ' the sacrifice advancing,' thus affording a 
pattern for sentences like krite some maitrdvarundya dandfi 
prd yackati {T.S. 6, 1, 4, 2) ' the soma being bought, he hands 
to M. the staff,' in which the locative could not possibly be 
connected with the main verb directly. The same process 
in case of the Greek genitive absolute, as far as that was 
ablatival in origin, might be illustrated by Xen. An. 1, 1, 8, 
&<rre ovSbf fijd&ero avr&v TroXe/iovvrav. The speaker might 
feel it as a genitive of cause : ' so that he was vexed in no way 
because of them fighting.' If so, he would hardly change to 
the absolute interpretation, but a hearer might fail to see 
the connection and feel the genitives to mean 'they fight- 
ing.' After that it would be easy to use the same construc- 
tion even when the genitive could not depend on the main 
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verb, as in An. I, 4, 10, ical fieTaire/nrofievov avrov ovk i6e\a> 
eKdelv, 'even though he keeps on sending for me, I am not 
willing to go,' where the absolute construction takes the place 
of a concessive clause. Exactly the same process was at 
work, of course, in the same construction as far as derived 
from the true genitive, in the Latin ablative absolute, the 
Slavic and Germanic dative absolute, etc. 

Further examples of syntactical changes in which the trans- 
mission from the speaker to the hearer played a part might 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. Two more will suffice. 

The use of infinitives in commands, e.g. in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, is merely a case of condensation as explained 
above. As is shown by Brugmann, Grundriss, 11, 3, 2 939 ff., 
this arose through ellipsis of some verb, e.g. a verb of com- 
manding, which took the infinitive as object. While there 
is no trace of such a verb in a sentence like E 124, dapa&v 
vvv, Aio/irjSei, iirl Tpwecrcn fid^ea-Bai, 'fight now, D., coura- 
geously against the Trojans,' the whole process is clearly shown 
by Varro, 22. R. 1, 31, 1, tertio intervallo inter vergiliarum 
exortum et solstitium haec fieri debent. vineas novellas fodere 
aut arare, et postea occare, etc. Though all of these may have 
been intended by the writer to depend on debent, yet the 
reader (hearer) would be prone to feel them independently 
as the direct expression of a command, and the farther these 
infinitives were removed from the verb on which they de- 
pended, the more likely would be this interpretation. 

In the development of the passive meaning from the middle 
the influence of the hearer is well illustrated by Lat. lustrari, 
-e.g., lustramurque Jovi votisque incendimus aras (Verg. Aen. 
in, 279). Are those who take part in the rite purified by the 
god or do they purify themselves through the rite? That 
in many cases like this one the hearer may substitute his own 
attitude for that of the speaker requires no demonstration. 

We may summarize by saying that the influence of the 
hearer upon linguistic change shows itself mainly in two ways. 
He may misperceive directly what the speaker has said, as in 
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those phonetic changes for which he is responsible ; but more 
important is the difficulty of reintegrating the elemental 
units of the language in exactly the same way as the speaker 
conceived the whole before he analyzed it in the formation 
of his sentence. Here there is only approximation at best. 
Where the difference is inessential or not detected, we cannot 
speak of linguistic changes; but where the hearer uses an 
expression according to his own reintegration of the speaker's 
discourse rather than the way it was meant by the speaker, 
there is a very important source of changes. The more com- 
plex and elusive the relation of elements to each other, the 
greater the probability of the hearer's deviating from the 
speaker. 



